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EDMUND  O.  BROWN.  OOVIRMOR 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

J.  M.  WEDEMEYER.  omicto* 

7«a  Capitol  avenue.  Sacramento  t« 

HI  CROAT  0-4711 


The  Honorable  Edmund.  G.  Brown 
Governor  of  California 
State  Capitol 
Sacramento  lA-,  California 


Dear  Governor  Brown: 

It  is  a pleasure  to  transmit  the  report  of  activities  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  i960,  in 
compliance  with  Section  123  of  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  California's  population  and  the  existing 
employment  picture  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  caseload  carried 
by  our  county  welfare  departments  this  past  year. 

We  believe  an  emphasis  on  preventive  and  rehabilitative  welfare  pro- 
grams makes  good  sense  from  both  a financial  and  humane  point  of 
view,  and  are  glad  to  report  that  this  is  the  trend  in  welfare  ad- 
ministration in  our  State. 

Our  objective  is  to  offer  service  in  such  a way  as  to  give  recipients 
the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  their  capabilities,  to  overcome  their 
difficulties  and  to  resume  their  roles  as  productive,  self-supporting 
citizens  of  California. 

The  Department  of  Social  Welfare  staff  is  glad  to  discuss  our  func- 
tions, purposes  and  methods  with  any  groups  or  individuals  at  any 
time. 
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DIRECTOR’S  MESSAGE 


Another  year  has  passed — a year  in  which  California  and 
.Social  Welfare  problems  continued  to  grow.  As  we  entered  the 
new  decade  of  the  1960’s,  we  also  topped  the  15  million  mark  in 
population.  This  alone  has  brought  increased  problems  to  the 
field  of  public  assistance. 

In  this  report  we  attempt  to  reflect  where  we  stand  today, 
and  our  objectives  for  the  future.  We  have  condensed  the  ma- 
terial considerably,  summarizing  the  many  activities,  efforts, 
and  developments  within  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  for 
the  1959-60  Fiscal  Year.  The  subject  matter  is  presented  by 
program,  rather  than  organizationally,  bureau  by  bureau. 

Throughout  all  of  these  programs,  our  operations  are  high- 
lighted by  four  main  themes:  (1)  cooperation  with  agencies, 
organizations,  and  individuals:  (2)  positive  service;  (3)  sim- 
plification and  streamlining  of  procedures;  and  (4)  improvement 
of  manpower. 


COOPERATION.  In  every  area  of  our  program  activity, 
cooperation  has  played  a key  role  in  our  dealings  with  other 
branches  of  State  Government,  private  organizations,  and  vari- 
ous local  agencies.  It  has  been  well  worthwhile. 

Some  examples  of  this  type  of  cooperation  include  (1)  reach- 
ing agreement  among  State  Health,  Education,  and  Finance 
representatives  on  medical  fee  schedules;  (2)  coordination  of 
local  community  mental  health  services  with  the  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  and  local  agencies;  and  (3)  participating  on  an 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Farm  Labor  to  tackle  the  complex 
problems  of  farm  workers,  their  families,  and  the  communities 
in  which  they  reside. 

SIMPLIFI  CATION.  Running  through  all  of  the  pro- 
gram activities  has  been  the  central  theme  of  simplification. 
Wherever  possible,  rules  and  regulations  have  been  streamlined 
to  bring  them  up  to  date  with  existing  conditions.  Labor- 
saving  devices  are  continually  being  sought. 

Development  of  certain  electronic  data  processing  techniques 
holds  out  great  promise  for  future  efficiency  and  economy  in 
certain  areas. 


POSITIVE  SERVICE.  Qrph  asis  on  positive  service 
has  iniiuenced  all  programs,  reflecting  more  and  more  attention 
on  means  of  preventing  circumstances  which  lead  to  public  as- 
sistance. The  spotlight  predominantly  has  fallen  on  the  Aid  to 
Need\  Children  program,  with  questions  being  raised  about  ade- 
quacy of  homes  where  parents  fail  to  meet  their  responsibil i- 
ties,  and  concern  about  the  administrative  methods  which 
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provide  incentives  to  develop  strengths.  Through  a positive 
approach  to  these  problems,  we  expect  to  achieve  favorable 
results. 

MANPOWER  IMPROVEMENT.  Quality  and  quantity  are  two 
requisites  for  meeting  the  ever-growing  manpower  problem  in  the 
in  the  social  welfare  field.  So  much  of  the  gains  that  are  made 
in  welfare  programs  are  linked  directly  to  the  skill  and  know- 
ledge of  welfare  personnel. 

The  public’s  attitude  toward  welfare  programs  depends  on  how 
we  work  on  developing  self-support  for  those  receiving  aid, 
rather  than  merely  continuing  to  spend  funds  to  maintain  the 
status  quo. 

Only  through  sufficient  numbers  of  qualified  personnel  can 
those  goals  be  attained,  especially  in  the  Aid  to  Needy  Chil- 
dren and  Medical  Care  programs. 


/ 


J.  M.  Wedemeyer  y 

Director 

State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 


/ 


INTRODUCTION 

During  the  reported  year  major  emphasis  was  placed  on  im- 
provements in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Early  in  the  year  the  Department 
of  Finance  was  requested  to  provide  assistance  in  conducting  a 
thorough  management  survey  of  this  department  with  immediate 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  top  level  organization.  In  Novem- 
ber 1959,  a preliminary  report  was  received  containing  a prin- 
cipal finding  that  there  was  a serious  lack  of  top  level 
management  positions  in  the  departmental  structure.  This  find- 
ing was  based  on  the  premise  that  although  this  department,  in 
itself,  is  comparatively  small,  it  has  responsibility  for  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  a total  welfare  program  employing 
nearly  9,000  persons  and  expending  approximately  one-half 
billion  dollars  annually.  It  was  therefore  recommended  that  the 
position  of  Chief  Deputy  Director,  authorized  by  the  1959 
General  Session,  be  utilized  as  a full-line  deputy  to  share  the 
executive  function  with  the  Director. 

It  was  also  determined  that  the  functions  of  the  department 
fall,  with  a few  exceptions,  into  three  logical  groupings: 
Community  Welfare  Services,  Program  Development,  and  Adminis- 
trative Services.  An  additional  civil  service  position  of 
deputy  director  was  recommended,  which  with  the  existing  civil 
service  deputy  and  the  Chief  of  Administrative  Services  (re- 
titled as  deputy  director),  would  provide  a strong  leadership 
to  the  three  principal  segments  of  the  department.  The  Direc- 
tor’s immediate  staff  was  rounded  out  by  the  addition  of  a 
staff  assistant.  The  Administrative  Advisor  and  the  Public 
Information  Officer  are  also  included  in  the  executive  office. 
As  this  report  goes  to  press  all  new  positions  discussed  above 
have  been  filled  with  well  qualified  persons,  necessary  reas- 
signments have  been  made,  and  the  improved  organization  is  in 
effect. 

The  Department  of  Finance  report  also  recognized  the  need  for 
top  level  coordination  and  direction  of  major  research  projects 
of  department  and  statewide  concern  and  recommended  that  a 
position  for  this  purpose  be  included  on  the  Director’s  staff. 
Funds  have  been  provided  in  the  1960-61  budget,  and  at  this 
writing  specifications  and  qualifications  for  this  position, 
tentatively  titled  Special  Projects  Supervisor,  are  being 
developed. 

A brief  description  of  each  of  the  three  major  groupings 
follows: 

COMMUNITY  WELFARE  SERVICES.  it  is  through  this 
organization  that  the  department’ s basic  responsibilities  for 
supervision  of  the  welfare  programs  are  discharged.  Certain 
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direct  operations  such  as  some  types  of  licensing  and  super- 
vision of  certain  categories  of  adoptions  are  also  carried  on 
by  state  staff.  Area  offices  are  maintained  in  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  each  under  the  direction  of  an 
area  deputy.  The  Deputy  Director,  Community  Welfare  Services, 
is  responsible  to  the  Director. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT.  The  Deputy  Director,  Program 
Development,  is  responsible  to  the  Director  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  policies,  procedures,  and  development  of  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  the  various  aid  programs.  Included  in 
this  group  are  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  the  Division  of 
Child  Welfare,  the  Division  of  Social  Security,  and  the  Divi- 
sion for  Medical  Care.  Close  liaison  is  maintained  with  the 
three  area  offices  to  assure  that  the  welfare  programs  are 
administered  in  accordance  with  state  and  federal  law,  regula- 
tion and  policies  of  the  State  Social  Welfare  Board,  and  sound 
social  principles  and  practices. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES.  This  arm  of  the  depart- 
ment provides  the  normal  staff  services  found  in  most  large 
state  agencies  including  fiscal,  personnel,  training,  manage- 
ment analysis,  and  research  and  statistics.  In  addition,  each 
of  the  bureaus  has  responsibility  for  supervision,  consultation 
and  advice  to  the  counties  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
Bureau  of  Personnel  also  administers  the  merit  system  for  wel- 
fare departments  in  those  counties  not  having  approved  civil 
service  systems.  The  Deputy  Director,  Administrative  Services, 
is  responsible  to  the  Director. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  study  was  continuing  with  a 
final  report  from  the  Department  of  Finance  expected  in  the 
late  fall.  Subjects  of  study  are  the  internal  organization  and 
operations  of  the  various  divisions  and  bureaus  in  the  central 
office  and  of  the  three  area  offices. 

A chart  of  the  current  organization  of  the  department  appears 
on  the  opposite  page. 


CHIEF  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 
Eunice  B.  Evans 
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OLD  AGE  SECURITY 

Mr.  Broun,  aged  76,  has  received  state  Old  Age 
Security  for  the  past  eight  years,  tie  applied  for 
the  assistance  after  his  savings  were  exhausted  due 
to  his  wife's  illness,  tiis  current  state  OAS  grant 
of  $70  per  month  supplements  the  $45  federal  (OASDI) 
benefit  for  a total  of  $115  monthly.  Since  the  death 
of  his  wife  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Brown  has  lived  with 
relatives.  While  arrangements  were  good,  he  still 
had  hours  of  idleness  and  semi-isolation.  One  day  a 
representative  of  the  County  Welfare  Department  in- 
terested Mr.  Brown  in  the  agency's  Friendly  Visitor 
Service,  and  soon  Mr.  Brown  was  making  regular  trips 
to  the  Local  Senior  Center,  participating  in  the 
center's  hobby  shop  project.  This  has  created  new 
interests  in  life,  decreasing  the  need  for  special 
services,  including  medical  care. 


Old  Age  Assistance  is  the  name,  in  the  Social  Security  Act, 
of  the  aid  program  which  California  calls  Old  Age  Security. 
Title  I of  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  grants  in  aid 
to  the  states  to  help  finance  this  method  of  assisting  the 
needy  aged.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem and  serves  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  social  security 
insurance  benefits  in  two  ways.  It  provides  substitute  income 
for  needy  aged  persons  who  have  not  qualified  for  insurance 
benefits  and  it  supplements  where  the  benefits  received  do  not 
reach  the  minimum  income  level  which  the  state  has  set  as  the 
minimum  need  of  aged  persons. 

The  basic  job  of  the  county  welfare  department  and  the  case- 
worker in  the  Old  Age  Security  program  is  to  help  the  aged 
applicant  establish  his  right  to  receive  financial  aid.  The 
grant  received  by  the  applicant  will  be  an  amount  which  brings 
his  total  income  from  all  sources  up  to  $95.  He  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  receive  an  additional  amount,  up  to  $20,  to 
a total  of  $115.  Financial  assistance,  alone,  is  insufficient 
for  many  aged  persons.  Coupled  with  support  is  the  need  for  a 
helping  hand  in  the  areas  of  health,  living  arrangements  and 
personal  and  social  adjustment. 

CASELOAD  TRENDS.  The  caseload  continued  its  down- 
ward trend  during  the  1959-60  fiscal  year.  The  number  of  persons 
receiving  Old  Age  Security  fell  from  261,200  in  June  1959,  to 
254,800  in  June  1960.  The  average  caseload  during  1959-1960  was 
257,400,  about  6,600  less  than  the  average  caseload  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  The  percentage  of  the  aged  population  re- 
ceiving aid  also  fell  during  the  1959-1960  fiscal  year.  In  June 
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1951,  approximately  29.3  percent  of  all  persons  aged  65  and 
over* in  California  were  receiving  Old  Age  Security.  By  the  end 
of  June  1960,  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  20.4  percent.  The 
principal  factor  behind  this  decline  is  the  increased  coverage 
under  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  (OASI).  The  1959  State 
Legislature  increased  the  Old  Age  Security  grant.  Effective 
January  1,  1960,  the  grant  maxima  ranged  from  $95  to  $115;  pre- 
viously the  range  had  been  $90  and  $106. 

Vs  of  the  end  of  the  1959-1960  fiscal  year,  the  average 
monthly  Old  Age  Security  grant  to  the  recipient  was  $82.34  (in- 
cluding recipients  in  public  medical  institutions)  and  the 
average  medical  payment  was  S6.  43. 

There  were  several  minor  legislative  changes  but  two  of  the 
more  important  ones  were  (1)  the  provision  for  vendor  payments 
for  medical  care  in  county  hospitals,  and  (2)  the  provision  for 
a single  method  of  payment  for  services  rendered  under  the 
Medical  Care  program.  Previously  some  payments  were  made  to  the 
recipient  for  his  use  in  paying  the  vendor. 

SIGNIFICANT  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES.  It  is  the 

public  purpose  that  the  welfare  agency  shall  be  considerate  of 
the  rights,  feelings  and  needs  of  an  individual.  Increasing 
emphasis  in  the  program  is  being  placed  on  development  and  pro- 
vision of  services  designed  to  help  people  retain  or  regain 
their  maximum  capacity  for  independent  living.  Staffing  needs 
to  achieve  these  changing  public  welfare  objectives  have  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  this  past  year.  The  following 
activities  were  undertaken  to  assist  the  aged  recipient  in  his 
adjustment  to  contemporary  society. 

1.  Caseload  Management  and  Identification  of  Need 

Material  was  designed  to  classify  recipients  according  to 
their  need  for  services  and  to  free  social  workers  to  con- 
centrate on  those  persons  in  the  caseload  requiring  the 
most  help.  The  department  participated  with  selected 
counties  in  experimental  use  of  the  classification  ma- 
terial as  a basis  for  further  refinement  and  development. 

2.  In-service  Training 

The  psychological  needs  of  the  aged,  many  of  whom  feel 
useless  and  without  purpose,  must  be  met  by  skilled  under- 
standing of  staff  to  forestall  the  destructive  forces  of 
ii scouragement . The  Bureau  of  Old  Age  Security  and  the 
area  offices  of  the  department  have  developed  in-service 
training  sessions  to  increase  skills  and  competence  in 
counselling  the  aged.  The  association  of  medical  problems 
with  other  service  needs  has  required  concentration  of  the 
division  on  interpretation  of  worker's  responsibility  for 

e,ping  the  recipient  utilize  the  resources  of  the  Medical 
Care  program. 
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Professional  Training 

The  department:  has  initiated  discussions  with  University  of 
California  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  to  explore'and 
Plan  ways  to  promote  professional  preparation  and  recruit 
personnel  to  the  field  of  aging.  Plans  for  financing  and 
implementing  a field  work  training  center  in  a county  wel- 
fare department  are  under  study. 


4.  Review  of  Old  Age  Security  Policies  and  Procedures 

A program  of  simplification  of  policy  material  with  revi- 
sion and  condensation  of  the  manual  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedures is  under  way.  Conversion  to  brief  general  rules 
has  taken  place  in  the  revision  of  rules  on  property  and 
on  income. 


5.  Homemaker  Service 

There  has  been  an  extension  of  the  homemaker  service  pro- 
gram in  counties.  This  program  permits  many  aged  persons 
to  remain  in  their  own  homes.  This  program  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  recipients  to  return  home  so  that  care  in  a 
medical  facility  need  not  become  a permanent  living  plan. 
Several  counties  have  documented  the  actual  saving  in 
dollars  as  a result  of  using  homemakers  as  a substitute 
for  hospital  or  nursing  home  care.  Homemaker  service  takes 
on  increasing  importance  as  a supportive  service  in  con- 
nection with  department  plans  of  improved  medical  services. 

6.  Friendly  Visitor  Project 

The  American  Red  Cross  and  three  county  welfare  depart- 
ments, supported  by  the  department,  initiated  a one-year 
pilot  project  designed  to  recruit,  train  and  evaluate  Red 
Cross  Gray  Ladies  as  friendly  visitors  for  aged  public 
assistance  recipients  in  their  own  homes  and  any  type  of 
out-of-home  care.  The  evaluation  of  the  results  of  Friendly 
Visitor  Service  project  revealed  that  the  program  had  been 
enthusiastically  accepted  and  utilized  by  public  assist- 
ance recipients.  The  pilot  project  will  serve  as  a basis 
for  establishing  Friendly  Visitor  Services  throughout  the 
state  varying  public  and  private  sponsorship. 

PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES.  The  objectives  underlying  program 
activity  during  the  year  will  continue  to  be  the  objectives  in 
the  coming  year.  They  can  be  stated  as: 

1.  To  maintain  and  accelerate  the  movement  toward  general 
acceptance  of  the  Old  Age  Security  program  for  social 
services  to  aged  recipients. 

2.  To  function  in  a leadership  role  to  stimulate  community 
interest  and  awareness  in  the  problems  of  the  aging  and  to 
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mobilize  such  interest  in  the  development  of  needed  re- 
sources. In  work  toward  this  objective  it  is  expected  that 
the  Governor's  Conference  on  Aging,  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, and  the  work  of  the  department’s  Aging  Program 
Consultant  will  be  highly  significant. 

3 To  simplify  current  rules  and  regulations. 
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AID  TO  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Irene  Co o-per  had  been  deserted  by  her  husband,  and 
was  left  vi  th  two  children.  The  bank  account  had 
less  than  $200.  She  tried  to  find  work,  but  lacking 
experience  or  work  skills,  the  only  employment  of- 
fers were  for  domestic  "living-in"  jobs.  Irene 
couldn  t take  the  children  with  her,  and  she  was 
determined  not  to  give  them  up.  Finally,  with  some 
misgivings,  she  went  to  the  County  Welfare  Office 
for  help.  Arrangements  were  made  for  county  aid 
until  she  could  be  placed  on  Aid  to  Needy  Children 
(ANC)  benefits.  Soon,  her  husband  was  located,  and 
he  began  contributing  support  payments  of  $50  per 
month.  This,  coupled  with  the  ANC  check,  gave  the 
family  of  three  a total  income  of  $i8j  per  month. 
Irene  and  the  social  welfare  loorker  discussed  self- 
support,  agreeing  that  some  training  was  needed  be- 
fore she  could  become  permanently  independent.  Irene 
enrolled  in  a secretarial  school,  and  soon  had  the 
promise  of  a good  job,  and  no  more  need  of  ANC. 


The  department  has  accelerated  its  efforts  to  strengthen  ad- 
ministrative practices  toward  improvement  of  social  services 
which  will  attack  social  and  psychological  problems  and  which 
will  help  recipients  care  for  and  support  themselves.  A major 
effort  this  past  year  in  the  department’ s attack  on  these  prob- 
lems was  an  up-to-date  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  Aid  to 
Needy  Children  program,  with  particular  emphasis  on  program  as- 
pects that  have  drawn  public  criticism.  This  was  followed  by 
planning  and  initiating  corrective  legislative  and  administra- 
tive actions. 

CASELOAD  TRENDS.  The  number  of  children  aided  under 
the  Aid  to  Needy  Children  program  reached  222,400  in  June  1960, 
an  increase  of  7 percent  over  July  1959.  The  Aid  to  Needy  Chil- 
dren recipient  rate  (per  1000  population  under  18)  increased 
from  40  to  41  during  the  same  period.  Aid  to  Needy  Children 
family  case  applications  increased  8 percent;  and  discontinu- 
ances in  July  1960  were  14  percent  lower  than  in  July  1959. 

Aid  to  Needy  Children  assistance  costs  in  June  1960  were 
$12,198,543  as  compared  to  $11,376,474  in  July  1959  - an  in- 
crease of  7 percent.  The  average  family  grant  increased  from 
$149.01  to  $150.16  during  the  same  period;  and  from  $67.44  to 
$70.81  for  children  in  boarding  homes  and  institutions.  This 
upward  trend  in  caseloads  and  costs  reflects  a continuing  in- 
crease in  the  state' s population,  as  well  as  a consistently 
high  unemployment  rate  and  some  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
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Departmental  findings  substantiate  the  close  correlation  be- 
tween increasing  unemployment  and  increasing  Aid  to  Needy  Chil- 
dren caseloads  historically  as  well  as  currently. 

The  proportion  of  families  in  which  a parent  is  absent  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  relation  to  the  proportion  of  families 
eligible  because  of  the  death  or  incapacity  of  a parent.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  Aid  to  Needy  Children  task  force  find- 
ings that  an  increasing  number  of  families  in  the  general  popu- 
lation have  been  disrupted  by  divorce  or  separation  and  that 
the  illegitimacy  rate  continues  to  rise. 

PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES.  During  the  current  and  suc- 
ceeding years  the  basic  Aid  to  Needy  Children  objective  will  be 
a program  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  children  eligible  or 
potentially  eligible  to  assistance.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
objective,  added  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  following: 


L The  development  of  services  in  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments and  the  communities  for  the  prevention  of  dependency, 
the  protection  of  children,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  de- 
pendent families. 

2.  The  development  and  improvement  of  casework  and  group  work 
and  other  techniques  and  methods  of  treating  dependency. 

3.  Special  projects  and  research  for  measuring  achievement 
and  improving  practice. 

4.  The  development  of  working  agreements  between  public  wel- 
fare and  law  enforcement  agencies  to  clarify  relationships 
and  responsibilities. 


5.  More  extensive  interpretation  of  Aid  to  Needy  Children 
program  requirements  and  objectives  to  the  public  in  order 
to  stimulate  citizen  interest  and  participation  in  evalu- 
ating the  program  and  planning  for  its  improvement. 


P^QGRAM_  ACTIVITIES.  Following  are  the  most  sig- 

nificant Aid  to  Needy  Children  activities  during  the  year: 

1.  Aid  to  Needy  Children  Task  Force  Study 


fiscal  year  a department  task  force  was  es- 
rhbiiShed  t0  study  ceTtain  aspects  of  the  Aid  to  Needy 
i ren  program  and  make  recommendations  for  improvement. 
a technical  advisory  committee  composed  of  persons  from 
he  fields  of  public  welfare,  corrections,  the  law,  and 
f okt  a lsc*P^ines  in  the  social  science  field  was  es- 

rhniShed  t0  help  the  task  force  aPPraise  the  Aid  to  Needy 
■ ,[en  Program  and  make  suggestions  with  respect  to  de- 

gram^ p1 rob emphasis  and  Potential  solutions  to  pro- 


The  task  force  study 
included  historical 


. which  was  completed  in  June  1960, 
research;  analysis  of  economic  and 
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social  trends  affecting  poverty  and  dependency  in  general 
and  Aid  to  Needy  Children  problems  in  particular;  review 
of  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  experience  in  the  nation 
as  a whole  and  in  various  states;  a statewide  statistical 
study  to  determine  Aid  to  Needy  Children  caseload  charac- 
teristics in  relation  to  program  problems;  and  more  in- 
tensive studies  in  various  California  counties  to  obtain 
information  relating  to  various  aspects  of  program  prob- 
lems. Some  of  these  county  studies  involved  interviews 
with  Aid  to  Needy  Children  recipients  or  former  recipients, 
as  well  as  discussion  with  county  staff  and  review  of  case 
records. 

On  completion  of  the  studies,  a series  of  reports  was  is- 
sued covering  Aid  to  Needy  Children  history,  and  analysis, 
parental  behavior,  program  coverage  and  staffing,  funding 
and  administrative  problems.  A brochure,  summarizing  and 
highlighting  the  main  findings,  and  including  recommenda- 
tions for  program  improvement,  was  printed  for  distribution 
to  legislators,  county  boards  of  supervisors,  other  public 
officials  and  interested  persons  and  organizations.  On  the 
basis  of  the  task  force  studies,  plans  have  been  initiated 
for  corrective  action,  including  legislative  proposals, 
further  research,  policy  revisions,  and  changes  in  case 
and  administrative  practice. 

2.  Money  Management  Policy 

As  one  direct  result  of  the  Aid  to  Needy  Children  task 
force  study,  the  department  developed,  and  the  State  So- 
cial Welfare  Board  adopted,  effective  July  1,  i960,  a money 
management  regulation  based  on  the  premise  that  money 
management  problems  can  be  prevented.  The  new  rules  recog- 
nize that  for  most  families  the  objectives  of  money  man- 
agement are  accomplished  through  a money  payment  with 
freedom  of  choice  in  its  use;  that  for  other  families 
individualized  treatment  plans  related  to  the  basic  causes 
of  improper  management  are  necessary;  and  that  when  other 
services  do  not  solve  the  problem,  direct  payments  to 
vendors,  aid  in  kind,  or  other  kinds  of  modified  payments 
are  required  to  see  that  the  children’ s needs  are  properly 
met.  A training  program  has  been  initiated  to  help  county 
staff  apply  the  new  regulation  in  assisting  Aid  to  Needy 
Children  families  with  money  management  problems. 

3.  Guide  for  Cooperative  Staff  Work  With  Prisoners  or  Pa- 
rolees and  Their  Families  Receiving  Aid  to  Needy  Children 

Principles  and  procedures  for  cooperative  staff  work  be 
tween  public  welfare  and  corrections  staffs  in  working 
with  prisoners,  parolees,  and  their  families  receding  . i 
to  Needy  Children  were  developed  jointly  by  the  State 
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Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions, and  incorporated  into  a published  guide.  Training 
sessions  for  public  welfare  and  correctional  staff  were 
held,  and  plans  were  made  for  extensive  attention  to  in- 
tensive integrated  services  to  this  portion  of  the 
caseload. 

4.  Rehab il i tat ion  and  Employment 

Services  to  assist  adults  and  older  children  in  improving 
their  job  skills  and  increasing  their  work  opportunities 
continued  to  receive  major  attention.  Two  workshops  for 
specialized  county  welfare  staff  working  as  employment  and 
rehabilitation  counselors  were  held  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exchange  of  ideas,  and  for  developing  methods 
of  motivating  and  helping  recipients  toward  rehabilitation 
and  employment. 

Special  studies  were  made  in  three  counties  of  their  pro- 
grams of  employment  and  recommendations  made  for  improve- 
ment. Cooperative  interagency  staff  work  continued  with 
the  Department  of  Employment,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Stand- 
ards, and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service. 


5.  Direct-Filing  for  Aid  to  Needy  Children  by  Institutions 

Procedures  applicable  to  children’s  institutions  which 
prefer  to  file  directly  to  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  (instead  of  to  county  welfare  departments)  for  Aid 
to  Needy  Children  were  substantially  revised  and  incorpo- 
rated in  a new  bulletin. 


6.  Illegitimacy 

A department  publication,  "Some  Problems  of  Unmarried 
Parenthood,  ” was  issued  and  distributed  to  interested 
persons  and  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
better  understanding  of  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
factors  associated  with  illegitimacy;  tracing  the  histori- 
cal development  and  present  state  of  legal  provisions 
relating  to  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child;  and  sug- 
gesting some  remedial  steps  that  could  be  taken  to  help 
solve  this  problem. 


7.  Case  Management  Project 

Jh:-se  management  project  was  started  in  January  1960 
mn?  P(^S<e  t0  need.for  better  means  of  classifying  casf 
hi  .r°  /ng  and  directing  staff  effort  and  assuring 
fnvTrd  accountability  for  activities  direct 

rp  ‘ , a ilitation  and  prevention  as  now  exists  wi 

more  sL°  °f  financial  aid.  What  is  sought  is 

dW  d r fi^aPPrTh  t0  the  factors  in  family  and  i 
for  ass  ■ i.1  uatlons  whlch  give  rise  to  or  extend  the  ne 
or  assistance  or  service,  and  a means  of  grouping  cas 


THOUSANDS  OF  CASES  OR  RECIPIENTS 
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on  the  basis  of  serverity  of  problems,  potentials  for  im- 
provement, kinds  of  staff  skills  required,  type  of  auxil- 
iary services  needed,  etc. 

The  department  believes  that  such  an  approach  will  result 
in  more  effective  use  of  the  staff  resources  of  the  county 
welfare  departments  and  of  other  community  welfare  ser- 
vices. Classification  will  also  open  the  way  to  the  use  of 
a variety  of  approaches  with  different  groups  of  cases 
depending  upon  the  particular  characteristics  of  those 
cases. 

The  department  appointed  a Project  Director  and  Casework 
Consultant.  This  staff  devoted  the  major  portion  of" its 
effort  during  the  1959-60  fiscal  year  to  assisting  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Welfare  Department  install  a system 
of  family  rehabilitation  procedures.  These  methods  were 
developed  by  Community  Research  Associates,  a private  con- 
sulting firm,  over'  the  past  ten  years  and  are  being  ap- 
plied in  all  San  Francisco  cases  involving  minor  children. 
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AID  TO  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Smith  was  55  when  his  sight  failed,  making  it 
impossible  for  him  to  continue  his  work.  Without  in- 
come to  meet  his  expenses,  he  watched  his  savings 
diminish  rapidly.  One  day  he  heard  of  California' s 
programs  for  the  blind,  and  decided  to  investigate 
through  the  County  Welfare  Department.  An  eye  exami- 
nation was  conducted,  showing  definitely  that  he  was 
blind.  This  qualified  him  for  Aid  to  the  Blind.  How- 
ever, the  tests  also  disclosed  that  surgery  probably 
would  restore  his  sight.  Lacking  funds  for  such  an 
operation,  Mr.  Smith  applied  for  the  aid  under  Cali- 
fornia's Prevention  of  Blindness  Program.  In  a short 

while,  the  operation  was  performed at  no  cost  to 

Mr.  Smith and  his  eyesight  restored . How,  Mr.  Smith 

is  back  on  his  old  job,  and  off  aid. 


Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind  program  provides  financial  assistance 
and  other  services  to  needy  blind  persons  to  promote  a fuller 
life.  Most  of  these  persons  have  been  self-supporting  sighted 
men  and  women,  and  blindness  has  occurred  at  an  age  when  re- 
tirement had  already  begun.  In  June  1960,  13,409  persons  re- 
ceived Aid  to  Needy  Blind  with  an  average  grant  of  $100.11  and 
an  average  Medical  Care  payment  of  $6.35. 

Aid  to  Potentially  Self-supporting  Blind  program  provides  fi- 
nancial assistance,  with  liberal  income  exemptions,  as  incentives 
to  those  blind  persons  who  have  a plan  for  attempting  to  achieve 
self-support  so  that  they  may  become  independent  of  public  as- 
sistance. During  the  year  it  is  estimated  that  almost  20  percent 
of  these  blind  men  and  women  no  longer  required  public  assist- 
ance because  of  their  earnings.  Some  of  these  people  may  at  a 
future  date  require  aid,  but  many  others  have  achieved  full  and 
permanent  self-support.  In  June  of  1960,  320  persons  received 
Aid  to  Potentially  Self-supporting  Blind  with  an  average  grant 
of  $111.30,  and  an  average  Medical  Care  payment  of  $2.74. 

Prevention  of  Blindness  program  provides  medical  eye  care  foi 
applicants  and  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  when  such  care 
might  restore  vision  or  prevent  further  loss  of  sight.  The  pro- 
gram, primarily  a surgical  one,  covers  all  of  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  such  care.  During  the  1959-60  fiscal  year,  a total  0 
337  eye  surgeries  were  performed,  of  which  313  were  catarac 
surgeries.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  92  percent  of 
these  surgeries  resulted  in  improving  vision,  and  in  approxi-^ 
mately  88  percent  of  the  cases  vision  was  so  greatly  improve 
that  the  patients  were  no  longer  eligible  for  Aid  to  the  B in  . 
During  the  1959-60  fiscal  year,  more  needy  blind  persons  naa 
their  sight  restored  under  the  program  than  in  any  one  0. 
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fifteen  years  during  which  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  service 
has  been  available. 

LEGISLATION.  Bills  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  the 
1959  General  Session  included  ten  measures  directly  amending 
Aid  to  the  Blind  statutes  in  addition  to  five  others  which 
amended  general  provisions  and  affected  Aid  to  the  Blind.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  legislation  affecting  Aid  to  the 
Blind  was  the  bill  which  increased  the  maximum  grant  to  $115, 
effective  January  1,  1960. 


CASELOAD  TRENDS.  California's  general  popula- 

tion has  been  increasing  at  a very  substantial  rate  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  The  caseload  in  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  expanded 
during  the  first  six  years  of  that  period  at  a rate  more  rapid 
than  the  general  population  growth,  but  since  then  at  a rate 
proportionate  to  the  general  population  increase  until  in  May 
1959  the  peak  caseload  of  13,805  was  reached.  During  the  twelve 
months  of  the  1959-60  fiscal  year,  there  has  been  a steady 
monthly  decline  resulting  in  a June  1960  caseload  of  354  less 
than  in  June  1959.  The  caseload  in  Aid  to  Potentially  Self- 
supporting  Blind  increased  by  only  seventeen  cases  during  the 
1959-60  fiscal  year. 

There  are  several  factors,  accounting  in  varying  degrees,  for 
ihe  apparent  reversal  in  the  caseload  trend.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  persons,  prior  to  blindness,  are  receiving  retirement 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  an  increasing  num- 
ber are  receiving  disability  benefits  when  blindness  occurs 
during  employment  in  covered  industry.  Also,  the  restoration  of 
sight  through  surgery  reduces  the  number  of  potential  recipi- 
The  department's  Prevention  of  Blindness  program  alone 
restores  sight  to  over  300  blind  persons  a year  and  it  is  es- 
l mated  that  additional  cataract  surgery  done  under  other  aus- 
Pices  might  bring  the  total  in  any  one  year  to  approximately 


Tin  state  s general  population  continues  to  increase  at  a 

ViZJL  >StTUl  rate‘  U the  Aid  10  Need*  caseload  con- 
f . rop’  seems  indicated  by  the  trend,  we  can  look 
iorward  to  a marked  decrease  in  the  rate  of  dependency. 

sune™^3^y  nf*  • • rhere  are  two  major  objectives  in  the 
to  Po^  i v the  administration  of  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  and  Aid 

raisf  the  fevei  n/'SHP?°fting  Blind-  (1)  To  assist  counties  to 
assist  counti - adm Jnistration  of  the  programs;  and  (2)  to 
dependency.  10  elping  needy  blind  persons  to  decrease 


the^l  ind^  nroeramc*  mandat.es  every  Person  administering  Aid  to 
crease  i eSate  app! icants  and  recipients  to  de- 

h.ir  dependency  by  means  of  physical, 
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social  and/or  economic  adjustments.  In  supervising  the  adminis- 
tration of  Aid  to  the  Blind,  the  department  has  emphasized 
through  many  channels  that  blind  recipients  may  have  needs  for 
only  one  service,  maintenance,  or  for  many  services  to  enable 
them  to  attain  the  maximum  in  health,  usefulness,  and  satisfac- 
tion. We  have  attempted  during  the  fiscal  year  to  strengthen 
the  administration  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  in  this  way. 


STATE  OF  CAUFOKNIA 
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(NCUIOES  patments 
FOR  MEDICAL  CARE 


AID  TO  NEEDY  DISABLED 

Mrs.  Morton,  aged  61,  applied  for  Aid  to  Needy 
Disabled  while  residing  m the  county  hospital.  She 
had  suffered  from  high  blood  pressure  for  almost  10 
years,  and  in  addition,  she  had  to  have  a kidney  re- 
moved. A recent  stroke  left  her  with  Paralysis  on 
the  right  side  and  poor  vision.  Despite  these  handi- 
caps, Mrs.  Morton  managed  to  get  around  in  her 
wheelchair,  and  visited  her  son's  home  periodically. 
The  county  social  worker  found  that  the  son  and 
daughter-in-law  could  take  Mrs.  Morton  into  their 
home  if  someone  could  stay  with  her  during  the  day 
while  they  both  were  working,  .4s  soon  as  the  grant 
was  received  ($67.50  per  month  plus  $85  monthly  for 
day  attendant  care),  the  move  was  made  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all. 


In  Aid  to  Needy  Disabled,  the  newest  welfare  program  in  Cali- 
fornia, financial  assistance  is  provided  to  persons  18  years  of 
age  or  over  who  have  major  physical  or  mental  impairment,  other 
than  psychosis,  which  requires  constant  and  continuous  care. 
The  applicant  must  have  been  a resident  of  the  state  for  five 
years,  may  not  have  personal  property  exceeding  $600  nor  real 
property  of  net  assessed  value  exceeding  $5,000.  The  maximum 
basic  grant  may  not  exceed  $106  per  month  plus  attendant  care, 
where  needed,  up  to  a maximum  of  $150.  Functional  improvement 
services  are  available  for  those  who  can  benefit  up  to  $300  in 
any  12-month  period. 


CASELOAD  TRENDS.  In  June  1960  there  were  9,110 
persons  receiving  Aid  to  Needy  Disabled  in  California.  This  was 
an  increase  of  3,000  cases  over  June  1959.  The  caseload  has  not 
yet  stabilized.  About  370  new  cases  are  added  each  month.  The 
number  of  discontinuances  continues  to  increase  and  is  now  ap- 
proximately 200  a month.  Net  monthly  intake,  therefore,  is 
approximately  250.  The  State  Social  Welfare  Board  approved  a 
further  relaxation  of  the  definition  of  disability  which  will 
result  in  a. moderate  increase  in  caseload.  This  trend  will  not 
be  noticeable  until  the  fall  of  1960. 

The  number  of  recipients  residing  in  public  medical  institu- 
tions decreased  from  30  percent  to  about  18  percent.  This  in 
part  is  due  to  the  provision  of  attendant  care  services  in  t e 
program.  The  distribution  of  diagnoses  are  now  approximately  as 
follows: 


Strokes,  nervous  disease  and 
disease  of  the  sense  organs 


30  percent 
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Mental  retardation 15  percent 

Arthritis 14  percent 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and 

circulatory  system  — 12  percent 

Remainder 29  percent 


ACTIVITIES.  The  department’s  major  effort  during 
the  year  relative  to  the  disabled  was  concerned  with  implement- 
ing the  two  major  legislative  changes  approved  in  the  spring  of 
1959  and  improving  methods  of  determining  disability. 

The  first  change  provides  for  attendant  care  allowances  as  a 
special  need  so  long  as  the  average  grant  statewide  in  the  dis- 
abled program  does  not  exceed  $98.  The  effective  date  for  the 
new  law  was  January  1,  1960,  at  which  time  the  average  grant 
was  approximately  $86.  The  department  developed  regulation  and 
guide  material  to  implement  the  law.  The  regulations  identified 
seven  categories  of  persons  who  might  need  attendant  care  and 
set  maximums  of  $40  for  part-time  care  and  $100  for  full-time 
care.  The  regulations  were  approved  by  the  State  Social  Welfare 
Board  after  consultation  with  the  counties  and  the  Aid  to  Needy 
Disabled  Advisory  Committee;  they  took  into  consideration  the 
results  of  a study  concluded  by  the  department  in  September 
1959  on  the  need  for  attendant  services  among  Aid  to  Needy 
Disabled  recipients. 


The  second  important  piece  of  legislation  was  provision  of 
medical  care  for  Aid  to  Needy  Disabled  recipients,  who  were  not 
included  under  the  law  providing  medical  care  to  public  assist- 
ance recipients  adopted  in  1957.  Considerable  staff  effort  went 
into  the  development  of  material  for  discussion  by  the  Aid  to 
Needy  Disabled  Advisory  Committee  and  others  on  the  most  de- 
sirable way  of  meeting  medical  needs  in  this  program.  There 
*ere  insufficient  funds  to  allow  all  the  ongoing  medical  needs 
of  the  severely  disabled;  consideration  was  given,  therefore, 
to  the  development  of  a program  of  functional  improvement  ser- 
vices on  a prior  authorization  basis  by  the  state.  This  was 

considered  necessary  for  fiscal  control  and  to  maintain  a quali- 
tative program. 


The  Medical  Care  program  was  effective  January  1,  1960.  Em- 
phasis  on  functional  improvement  activities  pointed  up  the  need 
on  e ocal  level  of  orientation  for  county  welfare  social 
**  erf-  count^  medical  consultants,  physical  therapists  and 
occupation^  therapists  to  more  recent  concepts  of  rehabilita- 
self_care  and  independent  living.  The  department  was 
VocaHnnl^p1!!  °b.taining  a grant  from  the  federal  office  of 
such  DersnnnM^Vh^^100  t0  conduct  a three-day  institute  for 
this  nnmnc  \ ls  a Possibility  additional  grants  for 

of  the  state  **  ^ Secured  to  meet  the  need  in  various  parts 
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Finally,  considerable  staff  effort  during  this  period  went 
into  development  of  medical  guides  for  use  of  state  medical  re- 
view teams  to  achieve  a qualitatively  higher  level  of  perform- 
ance and  greater  equity  in  decisions. 

PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES.  The  focus  in  the  coming  year 
will  be  on  identification  of  and  recommendations  to  eliminate 
weaknesses  in  the  administration  of  the  Aid  to  Needy  Disabled 
program  and  the  law  itself.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
improving  the  disability  evaluation  process  among  the  area 
medical  review  teams  through  use  of  the  medical  guides.  Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  ways  in  which  the  special  needs  of 
Aid  to  Needy  Disabled  recipients,  particularly  housing,  can  be 
allowed. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  develop  service  and  caseload  stand- 
ards to  help  in  meeting  many  of  the  social  and  psychological 
needs  of  disabled  persons.  The  present  Medical  Care  program  in 
Aid  to  Needy  Disabled  will  be  reviewed  and  modified  to  provide 
a broader  scope  of  medical  services. 

Finally,  activities  will  be  initiated  to  stimulate  further 
use  of  attendant  care  services  in  order  to  prevent  institu- 
tionalization and  to  strengthen  family  life. 
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STATE  OF  CAUFOABU 

EXPENDITURES*FOR  AID  TO  NEEDY  DISABLED 

BY  MONTH. OCTOBER  1957  TO  JUNE  I960 


i.o 


* IBCUIOES  VEBOOA  FATMCRTS  FO* 
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MEDICAL  CARE 


The  Medical  Care  program  is  financed  through  a monthly  pre- 
mium deposit  of  $6  for  each  old  age  and  blind  recipient  plus  a 
periodic  augmentation  of  the  Medical  Care  Trust  Fund  by  monies 
transferred  from  the  public  assistance  appropriation.  tL  State 
and  Federal  Governments  share  equally  in  provision  of  the  S6 
premium.  From  the  Aid  to  the  Needy  Children  program  a monthly 
premium  deposit  of  $6  is  made  for  each  adult  and  $3  for  each 
child,  with  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  sharing  equally 
in  the  payment  of  the  premium. 


FINANCIAL  SOLVENCY.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
achievement  in  Medical  Care  during  the  fiscal  year  1959-60  was 
the  restoration  of  solvency  to  the  Medical  Care  Fund  in  the  Old 
Age  Security  and  Aid  to  the  Blind  programs.  This  was  achieved 
by  the  adoption  of  a drug  formulary  in  the  two  programs.  The 
formulary  became  effective  April  1,  1959,  but  savings  did  not 
become  significant  until  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1959-60. 

A review  of  expenditures  for  the  period  July  1,  1958,  through 
December  1,  1958,  in  the  Old  Age  Security  program  reveals  that 
$4.56  out  of  the  $6  monthly  premium  deposit  per  recipient  was 
spent  on  drugs.  This  left  $1.54  for  physicians  and  all  other 
services,  such  as  laboratory  work.  X-ray,  nursing  care,  physi- 
cal therapy,  etc. 

As  a result  of  the  adoption  of  the  drug  formulary,  a reduc- 
tion in  costs  soon  became  apparent.  Drug  expenditures  for  July 
through  December  1959  showed  a 70. 6 percent  reduction  over  the 
period  July  1 through  December  1958.  Drug  payments  dropped  from 
$4. 56  to  $1.34  a month  per  recipient  - a savings  of  $3  a person. 

Savings  made  from  drug  costs  will  make  possible  the  addition 
of  other  services  badly  needed  by  the  aged  and  blind,  such  as 
preventive  and  rehabilitative  services. 

DRUG  CLASSIFICATION.  A drug  classification  system 
was  devised  which  enables  the  department  to  project  cost  fig- 
ures on  drugs  which  it  plans  to  add  to  the  Medical  Care  program 
for  payment  from  the  Medical  Care  Trust  Fund. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  this  classification  system,  the  de- 
partment was  handicapped  in  determining  just  what  the  addition 
of  a particular  drug  or  drugs  to  the  program  would  do  to  the 
financial  status  of  the  Medical  Care  Trust  Fund.  No  other  wel- 
fare department  or  agency  in  the  United  States  had  established 
a classification  system  so  the  department  was  forced  to  devise 
its  own.  The  department  Pharmaceutical  Consultant  who  did  the 
work  was  assisted  by  advice  from  the  Drug  Advisory  Subcommittee. 
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I FflSLVnON  Passage  of  Senate  Bill  515  made  pos- 

sTble  the  discontinuance  of  dual  payments  to  practitioners 
providing  medical  services  to  recipients.  The  new  legislation 
became  effective  October  1,  1959. 

The  dual  payment  policy  of  the  department  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  objections  of  practitioners  to  the  new  Medical  Care 
In  California  for  the  reason  that  the  practitioner 
never  knew  whom  to  look  to  for  payment  of  his  services  - the 
recipient  or  the  county  welfare  department. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  Senate  Bill  515  the  department  regula- 
tions provided  for  payment  of  physicians  from  (1)  the  grant  if 
the  recipient  had  income;  (2)  the  Medical  Care  Fund.  The  new 
legislation  made  it  possible  to  pay  all  practitioners  from  the 
Medical  Care  Fund.  It  is  believed  that  this  change  in  procedure 
has  done  much  to  encourage  practitioners  to  give  care  to  re- 
cipients under  the  Medical  Care  program. 


Senate  Bill  1057,  which  created  a statutory  limit  of  six 
months  for  the  submission  of  bills,  became  effective  October  1, 
1959.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  has  eliminated  a number  of 
problems  for  both  practitioners  and  county  welfare  staff  per- 
sonnel on  late  submission  of  bills.  However,  it  has  not  solved 
all  late  billing  problems.  Occasionally  a practitioner,  in  hav- 
ing an  audit  of  his  accounts,  turns  up  bills  that  were  not  sub- 
mitted for  one  reason  or  another. 


ST*Tt  OF  CAUFOFm* 

MEDICAL  CARE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  BY  MONTH 


8Y  MONTH.  0CT08ER  1957  TO  JUNE  I960 
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STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

RECIPIENTS  OF  GENERAL  HOME  RELIEF 

BY  MONTH,  JANUARY  1950  TO  JUNE  I960 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

COUNTY  EXPENDITURES  FOR  GENERAL  RELIEF 

BY  MONTH,  JANUARY  1950  TO  JUNE  I960 


CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

Child  Welfare  Services  include  a variety  of  services  needed 
by  children  (or  their  parents  on  their  behalf)  when  circum- 
stances exist  or  develop  which  may  interfere  with  their  normal 
and  healthy  physical  or  emotional  growth  and  development.  These 
services  include,  among  others,  the  removal  of  the  child  from 
his  own  home  to  a foster  home  or  institution  if  circumstances 
make  this  necessary.  With  realization,  however,  that  separation 
of  a child  from  his  own  family  is  always  traumatic  to  a greater 
or  lesser  degree  and  that  a child' s own  family,  if  it  gives  him 
protection  and  suitable  care,  is  the  most  favorable  environment 
for  a child’s  healthy  personality  development,  emphasis  is  now 
focused  on  providing  services  which  will  enable  a child  to  re- 
main in  his  own  home,  will  sustain  the  basic  stability  of  the 
home,  and  will  strengthen  family  life. 

The  two  specialized  services  of  particular  importance  in 
keeping  children  in  their  own  homes  are  protective  services  and 
homemaker  service  to  the  extent  possible.  Child  Welfare  Ser- 
vices funds  have  been  used  for  the  development  of  both  services 
in  local  communities  on  a demonstration  basis  to  show  how  they 
can  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  family  life. 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICES.  Protective  services  are  de- 

fined as  social  services  on  behalf  of  children,  but  ordinarily 
provided  to  parents,  where  there  is  evidence  that  children  are 
suffering  from  neglect,  abuse,  exploitation  or  are  in  moral 
danger.  Such  situations  ordinarily  come  to  an  agency’ s atten- 
tion through  complaints  from  people  in  the  community.  The  par- 
ents themselves  are  either  unaware  of  what  is  happening  to  the 
child  or  may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  ask  for  help,  and  thus 
the  agency  must  intervene  in  the  family  on  behalf  of  the  child 
by  reaching  out  and  taking  the  initiative  in  approaching  the 
family.  Since  1955  when  the  State  Legislature  authorized  the 
provision  of  protective  services  by  public  agencies,  the  en- 
couragement and  development  of  these  services  in  county  welfare 
departments  have  been  one  of  the  major  emphases  in  making  Child 
Welfare  Services  funds  available  for  salaries  of  social  ser- 
vices staff  in  county  welfare  departments.  A number  of  counties 
using  Child  Welfare  Services  funds  to  provide  protective  ser- 
vices have  had  encouraging  results.  In  San  Francisco  the  demon- 
strated value  of  protective  services  has  resulted  in  the 
provision  of  an  increased  budget  for  the  employment  of  stat 
qualified  to  give  such  services. 

HOMEMAKER  SERVICE.  Homemaker  service  is  defined 

as  service  “provided  to  make  it  possible  for  children  o 
ceive  in  their  own  homes  the  care  they  may  lack  when  C1^u"1 
stances  interrupt  or  impair  the  ability  of  their  paren 
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carry  out  fully  their  parental  responsibilities.”  It  involves 
placement  of  a trained  homemaker,  who  works  with  the  social 
worker  in  carrving  out  a plan  to  help  restore  and  strengthen 
parental  functioning,  in  homes  where  the  parents  are  unable  to 
function  adequately  for  health  or  other  reasons.  Child  Welfare 
Services  funds  have  been  used  in  cooperative  projects  in  River- 
side and  Los  Angeles,  where  other  community  groups  joined  in 
providing  funds,  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  this  service  in 
keeping  families  intact  in  time  of  such  crisis  as  the  severe 
illness  of  a family  member,  the  hospitalization  of  the  mother, 
or  the  death  of  one  parent.  Homemaker  service  is  equally  useful 
in  situations  in  which  inadequate  parents  require  help  in 
strengthening  their  functions  as  parents.  In  such  situations 
the  homemaker  teaches  the  mother  how  to  manage  economically, 
how  to  prepare  nutritious  food,  how  to  maintain  proper  physical 
standards  in  the  home,  etc. 

Where  the  situation  is  such  that  neither  protective  nor  home- 
maker services  can  insure  the  child’s  safety  or  heal  thy  develop- 
ment in  his  own  home,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  remove  the 
child  to  a foster  home,  and  work  towards  the  child’ s ultimate 
return  to  his  own  family  by  providing  whatever  service  is  needed 
to  him  and  his  parents  during  his  placement.  Actually,  however, 
planning  between  agencies  in  relation  to  children  needing  and 
receiving  foster  care  has  been  inadequate,  with  the  result  that 
many  children  are  being  "forgotten”  in  their  foster  homes, 
while  ties  to  their  own  families  are  broken,  but  no  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  development  of  other  permanent  family  ties 
for  them.  A study  of  wards  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Juvenile 
Court,  made  at  the  request  of  that  agency  with  Child  Welfare 
Services  funds  provided  by  this  department,  pointed  up  that 
more  cooperative  planning  between  the  probation  department, 
responsible  for  supervision  of  wards  in  placement,  and  the 
county  welfare  department,  which  was  paying  for  the  placement 
in  many  cases  and  working  with  the  families  of  the  children, 
was  needed  if  the  children  and  their  families  were  to  receive 
the  services  required  to  solve  the  problems  which  had  brought 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  court.  More  cooperative  planning 
in  local  communities  in  relation  to  the  kinds  of  cases,  which 
each  agency  concerned  with  the  protection  of  children  can  best 
serve,  is  needed  in  order  to  prevent  dual  administration  and 
supervision,  and  to  insure  that  children  who  must  be  placed  in 
foster  homes  will  benefit  from  the  placement  and  will  not  be- 
come children  without  family  ties.  Findings  and  reconrnendations 
of  the  Los  Angeles  study  are  to  be  made  available  in  published 
orm  so  that  other  agencies  and  communities  may  benefit  from 
this  experience. 


RECRUITMENT  of  trained  social  workers. 

Scarcity  of  trained  social  workers,  particularly  supervisors, 
has  continued  to  be  an  acute  problem  in  California.  Inability 
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to  secure  trained  staff  has  frequently  prevented  county  welfare 
departments  from  carrying  out  plans  to  extend  needed  social 
services  to  children  and  their  parents,  or  to  expand  already 
existing  services.  Consequently,  the  department  has  continued 
to  put  emphasis  on  the  recruitment  of  promising  people  to  the 
social  work  field  through  its  scholarship  program,  which  was 
begun  in  1952  and  which  provides  payment  for  maintenance  tui- 
tion, incidentals,  books  and  supplies,  and  dependents’  allow- 
ances to  graduate  students  specializing  in  child  welfare.  Each 
year  an  increasing  number  of  child  welfare  scholarships  has  been 
granted.  In  1959-60  the  number  reached  61,  of  which  33  had  been 
granted  educational  leave  from  county  welfare  departments.  Ap- 
proximately 28  percent  of  the  total  allocation  of  Child  Welfare 
Services  funds  was  used  for  scholarships. 

Fifty-eight  scholarships  for  study  in  child  welfare  were 
awarded  for  the  1960-61  school  year.  The  average  grant  was 
82,620. 

Funds  for  the  scholarships  are  made  available  to  the  state 
through  the  federal  grant-in-aid  program  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Since  1952  when  Federal  Government  participation  started, 
approximately  $586,000  has  been  used  for  scholarship  purposes. 
This  year' s awards  bring  the  total  number  of  scholarships  up 
to  268. 

Applicants  must  (1)  be  U.  S.  citizens,  (2)  hold  a college  de- 
gree, (3)  be  accepted  for  admittance  to  an  accredited  school 
for  social  work,  and  (4)  agree  to  accept  employment  for  one 
year  as  a social  worker  in  one  of  the  state' s county  welfare 
departments  after  completion  of  the  school  year. 


CHILD  WELFARE  SCHOLARSHIPS  GRANTED 

1959-60 


Schools  Selected  - 13 

University  of  California  and  University  of  Southern  California 
were  selected  by  45  recipients. 

Balance  will  attend:  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
University  of  Washington,  Western  Reserve,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, University  of  Denver,  University  of  Illinois,  Tulane 
University,  Catholic  University,  University  of  Hawaii,  Columbia 
and  University  of  Tennessee. 

Applicants  are  from  16  different  California  counties. 


CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES  EXPENDITURES 

1959-60 


Total 

Amount 

State  Personnel 

$140,475. 95 

County  Welfare  Department  Personnel 

152,392.00 

Scholarship  Funds 

162,926.50 

Cooperative  Community  Projects 

114,319.00 

Total 

$570,113.45 

Note:  In  addition,  approximately  $54,000  was  budgeted 
for  other  purposes,  including  workshops  and  in- 
stitutes, special  research  projects,  profes- 
sional literature  and  merit  system  costs. 
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CH I LD  WELFARE  SERV I CES 
FUNDS  FOR  STATE  PERSONNEL 

1959-60 


STATE  PERSONNEL 

Salaries 

Central  Office 

Area  Offices 

San  Francisco  Case 
Management  Program 

Travel 

Retirement 


NUMBER  OF 

POSITIONS  FUNDS 


4 $ 29,073.50 

10  76,974.00 

2 15,582.00 

9,  132.50 
9,713.95 
$140,475.95 


During  the  year  Child  Welfare  Services  funds  amounting  to 
over  $100,000  were  used  to  provide  partial  support  for  eight 
cooperative  projects  in  local  communities.  The  cooperative 
projects  in  community  organization  selected  for  Child  Welfare 
Services  support  were  designed  to  demonstrate  how  existing  com- 
munity services  for  children  could  be  improved  or  what  could  be 
accomplished  in  providing  needed  child  welfare  services  not 
locally  available. 

All  of  these  projects  met  the  requirements  that:  local  com- 
munity agencies  and  groups  participate  with  representatives  of 
this  department  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  project,  that 
the  local  community  provide  a portion  of  the  funds  required  for 
the  project,  and  that  the  community  agencies  have  a plan  for 
continuation  of  the  service  through  local  financing  upon  termi- 
nation of  the  demonstration  provided  by  the  project. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  twenty  counties  carried  projects 
in  their  welfare  departments  involving  69  social  workers  at  a 
cost  of  $152,392. 

The  programs  included  such  services  as  extensive  casework 
services  to  unmarried  mothers;  advising  Aid  to  Needy  Children 
workers  and  participating  in  county  interpretation  of  program, 
foster  home  recruitment  and  licensing;  carrying  a small,  multi- 
problem  caseload  of  children  in  own  and  foster  homes,  and  emer- 
gency placement  of  children. 
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COOPERATIVE  COMMUNITY  PROJECTS 

1959-60 


1.  Los  Angeles  Probation  Department  Placement  Study 

(State  Child  Welfare  Services  Funds  $13,000) 

This  project  began  in  December  1958.  Its  purpose  was  to  study 
administration  and  practices  of  the  probation  department  in 
relation  to  dependent  and  neglected  court  wards  in  foster 
care.  This  included  both  (1)  a study  of  what  was  happening 
to  these  children  and  (2)  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  op- 
erational methods  and  of  administrative  and  supervisory 
policies  upon  placement  practices. 

The  project  has  resulted  in  many  practical  recommendations 
(some  already  have  been  carried  out)  regarding  reduction  of 
time  in  detention;  clarification  of  agency  policies;  coordi- 
nation of  community  resources;  training  of  probation  of- 
ficers and  strengthening  of  administration  and  supervision 
of  placement.  A final  report  is  to  be  compiled  and  issued 
after  termination  of  the  project. 

2.  Imperial  County  Pediatrics  Project 

(State  Child  Welfare  Services  Funds  $430) 

This  three-year  project  terminated  on  June  30,  1960.  It  was 
developed  as  a demonstration  pilot  clinic  for  children  in 
foster  care.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  a diagnostic  evalua- 
tion of  the  physical,  emotional  and  social  situations  of 
each  child  in  foster  care  with  the  aim  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  a comprehensive  social  and  medical  treatment 
plan  based  on  individual  needs. 

As  a result  of  the  project  demonstration  further  planning  is 
going  forward  for  another  project,  with  financing  for  five 
years  to  be  requested  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  to  constitute  a multidiscipl ined  coordinated  attack 
on  the  medico-social  problems  of  delinquent  children  and 
disorganized  families. 

3.  Neighborhood  Youth  Association  Project  - Los  Angeles  County 

1 State  Child  Welfare  Services  Funds  $1,622) 

This  project  was  set  up  as  a two-year  project  to  test  the 
value  of  a combined  casework  and  group  work  program  for 
maladjusted  children  and  their  families.  It  terminated  on 
October  31,  1959,  as  far  as  Child  Welfare  Services  par- 
ticipation in  funding  is  concerned.  Shortly  afterward  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Association  issued  a report  for  general 
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distribution  entitled  “Teamwork  in  Delinquen 
The  project  design  calls  for  a followup  study  in 


1962. 


4.  Divorce  Project  - San  Bernardino  County  Council  of  Community 
Services  (State  Child  Welfare  Service  Funds  $11,450) 

This  project,  begun  in  February  1958.  concluded  its  first 
phase  on  June  30,  1960,  and  had  as  its  purpose  a demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  reaching  out  to  offer  services  to 
families  applying  for  divorce  with  a view  to  making  this 
service  available  to  the  community  on  a continuing  basis. 
The  second  phase,  to  begin  on  July  1,  I960,  will  have  as  its 
purpose  coordination  and  improvement  of  community  services 
in  the  light  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
first  phase. 


5.  San  Diego  County  - Community  Welfare  Council  Child  Welfare 
Project  (State  Child  Welfare  Services  Funds  $14,600) 

The  purpose  of  this  project  has  been  to  study  services  to 
children  in  this  rapidly  growing  community  and  to  seek  ways 
of  improving  services.  The  focusing  of  community  concern  on 
child  welfare  has  already  engendered  some  ferment  in  agen- 
cies so  that  they  are  examining  programs  and  practices. 

6.  Homemaker  Agency  Project  - Los  Angeles  County 

(State  Child  Welfare  Services  Funds  $45,000) 

This  three-year  demonstration  project  has  been  offering  ser- 
vices to  families  in  the  Los  Angeles  region  in  which  the 
presence  of  a homemaker  in  the  home  has  prevented  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  children  to  foster  homes  because  of  family 
crises  and  emergencies.  This  homemaker  program  differs  from 
many  in  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  services  of  a multiple 
function  agency  but,  instead,  provides  homemaker  service 
exclusively. 

7.  Riverside  County  Homemaker  Project 

(State  Child  Welfare  Services  Funds  $6,220) 

This  project,  like  the  one  immediately  preceding,  aims  to 
demonstrate  to  the  community  the  value  of  homemaker  service 
and  to  obtain  local  support  for  it.  This  project  began  on 
February  1,  1960,  and  before  the  end  of  the  following  month 
two  homemakers  had  been  placed  in  situations  which  dramati- 
cally demonstrated  the  value  of  such  service. 


8.  Santa  Barbara  School  Project 

(State  Child  Welfare  Services  Funds  $21,477) 

This  project  began  in  January  1959.  Its  purpose  is  to  clari- 
fy the  responsibilities  of  schools  and  community  agencies 
for  prevention,  early  detection,  and  treatment  of  behavior 
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disorders,  personality  problems  and  delinquency  in  children 
of  school  age,  with  special  emphasis  on  a demonstration  of 
t he  amt  ri  but  ion  school  social  workers  can  make  The  project 
Sas  issued  a number  of  reports  thus  far  identifying  charac- 
istics  of  children  with  problems  in  the  three  schools  which 
constitute  the  setting  for  the  project. 


LICENSING 


Efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  1959-60  fiscal  year. 


licensing  continued  during 


Coordinated  planning  by  the  department  and  accredited  agencies 
made  possible  the  successful  completion  of  a series  of  f 
county  workshops  which  included  clinics  on  problems  in  licensing." 


SP^IAL_STUDY.  A special  study  of  licensing  practices 
m ten  representative  counties  was  made  during  the  year  This 
project  was  undertaken  in  response  to  questions  raised  by  the 
1959  Legislature  about  widely  differing  costs  reported  by  the 
58  county  agencies  accredited  to  license  foster  family  homes  ’ 


Although  the  study  involved  only  ten  counties,  the  accredited 
agencies  in  these  counties  issued  49  percent  of  the  total  li- 
censes granted;  expended  47  percent  of  the  money  spent  on 
licensing,  and  received  49  percent  of  the  state  subvention  paid 
to  accredited  agencies  in  the  fiscal  year  1958-59. 


The  findings  indicated  that  the  size  of  the  worker’ s caseload 
was  the  most  significant  factor  in  determining  both  cost  of 
licensing  and  the  degree  to  which  essential  objectives  were 
met.  The  wide  variation  in  other  factors  highlighted  the  need 
to  (1)  define  more  specifically  the  responsibility  to  be  dis- 
charged as  a part  of  the  licensing  program  or  through  adjunc- 
tive services,  (2)  establish  requirements  to  insure  that 
licensing  responsibilities  will  be  more  uniformly  assumed  and 
more  adequately  fulfilled.,  and  (3)  consider  increased  sub- 
ventions to  counties. 


FOSTER  FAMILY  HOMES  - 24-HOUR  CARE.  Prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  recruiting  a more  adequate  supply  of 
family  homes  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  must  live 
outside  their  own  homes.  (9, 134  homes  were  licensed  or  pending 
renewal  of  license  on  June  30,  I960,  in  comparison  to  8,594  on 
June  30,  1959.)  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  23,000  children  re- 
ceived care  in  these  homes  on  any  given  day.  However,  most 
counties  continue  to  report  a shortage  of  homes  providing  24- 
hour  care.  The  need  for  additional  homes  willing  to  care  for 
adolescents  is  particularly  acute. 

CHILD  PLACEMENT.  Studies  made  by  the  department 

indicate  that  improved  licensing  practices  and  a more  adequate 
supply  of  foster  homes  are  only  the  beginning  steps  needed  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  children  'who  may  require  care  apart  from 
their  own  parents.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  recruitment  and  licens- 
ing might  be  substantially  reduced  through  a more  effective 
service  of  placement  and  supervision.  Efforts  to  assist  counties 
in  development  of  acceptable  foster  care  programs  continue 
during  the  1959-60  fiscal  year. 
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PRIVATE  CHILD  PLACING  AGENCIES.  Four  addi- 

tional private  agencies  were  licensed  to  place  children  for 
temporary  care  during  the  past  year. 

On  June  30,  I960,  there  were  22  licensed  child  placing  agen- 
cies which  supervised  1,607  children.  Of  this  number  1,043  were 
receiving  care  in  890  foster  homes  and  564  were  living  in  li- 
censed institutions. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  CHILDREN.  Sixty-five  institu- 
tions for  children  were  licensed  on  June  30,  1960.  These 
institutions  had  a licensed  capacity  of  nearly  4,200  children. 
Seven  of  these  institutions  also  held  additional  licenses  to 
operate  summer  camps. 


ROSENBERG  FOUNDATION  FUNDS-  Funds  allotted 
by  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Extension  Service  are  making  possible  a 
training  program  for  child  care  staff  employed  in  licensed  in- 
stitutions, in  hospital  units  for  children  and  in  public  facil- 
ities operated  by  county  probation  departments,  the  California 
Youth  Authority,  and  the  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.  In 
September  1959,  two  classes  began  in  Los  Angeles  and  two  in 
San  Francisco,  with  a total  enrollment  of  119  students,  employed 
in  44  institutions.  The  program  was  planned  as  a two-year  dem- 
onstration project  designed  to  provide  employed  houseparents, 
counselors  and  group  supervisors  with  knowledge  and  skills  to 
enable  them  to  serve  children  more  effectively. 

SPECIAL  STUDY.  In  March  1960,  another  project  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  care  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  and  the  department.  This  project 
represents  an  initial  step  in  the  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the 
financial  problems  which  jeopardize  or  limit  the  quality  of 
service  provided  by  these  institutions. 

The  immediate  objective  is  the  development  of  a manual  which 

can  be  used  by  any  institution  desiring  to  install  a cost  ac- 
counting system. 


The  manual  will  make  possible  a uniform  system  of  cost  ac- 

coun  ing  based  on  standardized  definitions.  Such  a system  would 

nable  an  institution  to  define  more  specifically  the  types  of 

ren  WlU  S1erve'  t0  develop  a differential  fee  schedule 

\TtlrrZ*  ,1  aCK  ual  ?st  of  the  slices  to  be  provided,  and  to 

an d Vhe  ib\S41S  f°r  the  rate  char&ed  to  appropriate  bodies 
and  agencies  wishing  to  purchase  care. 

vsnHH  Nationally,  day  care  of  young  children  of 

f^re  slrTf.!rSKre<;eiV!d  increasing  recognition  as  a child  wel- 
famil.y  life  * 10  stren&thens,  reinforces  and  supplements 
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The  number  of  licensed  day  nurseries  continued  to  increase 
(about  4 percent)  during  the  1959-60  fiscal  year  with  a^tota^ 
as  of  June  30  1960,  of  1,006.  Although  in  some  parts  o^the 
state  the  number  of  family  day  care  homes  increased,  statewide 
there  was  a decrease  of  approximately  300  homes  (about  4 ner- 
cent).  As  of  June  30,  1960,  there  were  6,937  licensed  family 
day  care  homes  in  California.  * 


During  the  past  five  years,  there  has  been  a 29  percent  in- 
crease in  licensed  day  nurseries  and  a 6 percent  increase  in 
licensed  family  day  care  homes.  About  60  percent  of  the  licensed 
day  nurseries  are  privately  owned,  most  of  which  are  full-day 
programs,  about  18  percent  are  parent  cooperative  nurseries-  22 
percent  are  church  or  other  nonprofit  nurseries. 

Over  100,000  children  annually  receive  day  care  in  family 
homes  and  day  nurseries.  The  large  majority  of  them  are  placed 
by  their  parents  without  help  from  a social  agency. 

DAY  NURSERY  STUDY.  In  November  1959  the  department 
started  a study  of  some  characteristics  of  staff  of  licensed 
day  nurseries  in  order  to  secure  facts  about  directors  and 
teachers  to  serve  as  a basis  for  department  planning  to  improve 
quality  of  care. 

The  study  gives  the  department  a number  of  specific  guides 
concerning  what  is  needed  to  improve  the  quality  of  service 
provided  by  day  nurseries.  It  points  up  departmental  staff  de- 
velopment needs,  possible  changes  in  regulations,  and  areas  of 
consultation  needed  by  licensees.  The  department  will  continue 
to  work  with  the  various  professional  associations  and  with 
educational  institutions  to  develop  various  types  of  training 
opportunities  for  the  licensee  and  toward  defining  the  amount 
and  type  of  training  and  experience  which  will  be  required. 


LICENSING  PROGRAMS  FOR  AGED  PERSONS.  There 
was  no  substantial  increase  during  the  year  in  the  number  of 
individual  accommodations  available  for  the  aged  in  family 
boarding  homes  licensed  by  accredited  agencies.  Poster  homes 
for  one  to  six  persons  decreased  from  2,524  to  2,516,  while 
small  group  care  homes  for  from  seven  to  fifteen  persons  in- 
creased from  407  to  423  during  the  1959-60  fiscal  year.  Large 
group  care  homes  or  institutions  for  the  aged  increased  in  num- 
ber from  225  in  1959  to  230  in  1960. 

Homes  for  the  aged,  both  boarding  homes  and  institutions,  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  aged  persons  who  can  no  longer 
live  alone  or  with  relatives,  but  who  do  not  need  constant  med- 
ical supervision  or  skilled  nursing  care  from  the  staff  of  the 
home.  Persons  served  under  the  licensing  program  include:  (1) 
socially  isolated  persons  who  prefer  a 1 iving  plan  where  friends 
and  companionship  are  available;  (2)  frail  persons  no  longer 
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able  to  carry  housekeeping  responsibilities;  and  (3)  persons 
who  need  or  want  some  oversight  or  personal  assistance  of  the 
kind  normally  provided  by  relatives  to  an  aged  member  of  the 
family.  Homes  for  the  aged  must  provide  for  comfort  and  safety 
of  residents,  the  maintenance  of  health  and  activity,  and  a 
maximum  degree  of  freedom  and  independence  with  protection  as 
needed.  Opportunity  and  stimulation  in  maintaining  a continuing 
interest  in  normal  living  are  emphasized. 

The  objectives  of  the  licensing  program  include  not  only  the 
enforcements  of  licensing  requirements,  but  also  the  continuing 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  care  and  service  provided  to  aged 
persons.  To  implement  those  objectives,  efforts  of  the  depart- 
ment during  the  year  have  been  directed  to:  (1)  the  improvement 
in  the  skills  of  persons  responsible  for  consultation  and  ser- 
vices to  licensees;  (2)  the  identification  of  the  professional 
content  of  nonmedical  care  of  aged;  (3)  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  licensees  and  for  staff  of  homes  based  upon 
this  content;  (4)  the  expansion  of  community  services;  e.  g.  , 
recreation  and  health  services  to  enrich  the  programs  provided 
by  homes;  (5)  the  promotion  of  community  services  to  enable 
aged  persons  to  remain  in  their  own  homes.  These  efforts  have 
involved  cooperative  activities,  both  within  the  department  and 
with  other  state  agencies  and  community  groups. 


ADOPTIONS 


RELINQUISHMENT  ADOPT TOMS 


tions  continue  to  show  a steady  growth.  Thirty  licensed  l °P~ 
are  now  providing  services  to  natural  parents  coSsidPH agen^ies 
tion  as  a plan  for  their  children.  Such  services  inrl  S °P~ 
work  help  to  parents  in  making  a decision  plannee  for \™Se~ 
arrangements,  medical  and  hospital  care  as  well  L f UYlng 
means  to  finance  such  care  in  many  instance?.  Providing 

Services  to  children  cover  a wide  range  and  are  as  varied  as 
those  existing  in  the  community  for  the  agency  acts  in  pllce  “ 
the  parent  once  the  child  has  been  relinquished.  Even  be?o?e 
this  however,  the  agency  is  ready  to  help  parents  carry  out 
adoption  plans  through  foster  care  and  special  medical  diag- 
nostic treatment  services  as  needed.  The  agency  selects  from 
approved  adoptive  applicants  a family  capable  of  meeting  the 
child’s  needs  for  normal  healthy  growth  and  for  being  a part  of 
a family.  In  turn  adoptive  applicants  usually  feef  they  have 
benefited  from  the  services  for  they  receive,  by  placement  of  a 
child,  the  answer  to  their  deepest  desires. 

CHILDREN  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS.  There  is  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  children  for  whom  special  efforts 
must  be  made  to  locate  adoptive  couples  who  are  able  to  become 
parents  to  them.  These  are  the  children  who  rarely  come  to  mind 
when  a family  thinks  of  adoption. 


PLACEMENTS.  Particularly  worthy  of  note  is  the  coopera- 
tive work  of  adoption  agencies.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  139 
children  placed  during  the  1959-60  fiscal  year  on  a cooperative 
basis,  that  is,  one  agency  having  a child  needing  a home  and 
another  agency  having  suitable  adoptive  parents.  During  the 
year,  there  were  approximately  6,000  children  being  supervised 
in  adoptive  placement.  Of  these,  3,266  children  were  placed 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  represents  more  than  a 20 
percent  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  in- 
quiries received  from  prospective  adoptive  parents  remained 
approximately  the  same  as  in  the  past  several  years.  Agencies 
no  longer  have  long  waiting  lists. 

INTERCQUNTRY  ADOPTIONS.  In  October  1959  legisla- 
tion concerning  services  to  families  desiring  to  adopt  children 
from  overseas  became  effective.  Federal  legislation  previously 
effective  through  June  1960  was  extended  for  an  additional  year. 

The  department,  through  its  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
area  offices,  provided  services  to  families  adopting  children 
from  Hong  Kong,  Italy,  Greece,  Japan,  Germany  and  Korea. 


The  adoption  of  a child  from  overseas  is  a highly  complex 
service  involving  close  cooperation  of  the  state  department 
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with  either  the  International  Social  Service  or  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  and  with  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service.  In  turn  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  must  work  closely  with  the  U.  S.  State  Department.  It 
usually  takes  several  months  to  process  applications  after  the 
necessary  social  studies  of  the  child  and  family  are  completed. 
However,  in  the  nine-month  period  in  which  the  program  was  op- 
erative'in  1959-60,  the  department  received  1,453  inquiries.  A 
total  of  193  home  studies  were  completed,  of  which  116  were 
families  adopting  in  California  and  77  of  Californians  tempo- 
rarily living  overseas  adopting  the  child  overseas. 

During  the  year,  the  department  also  made  a special  study  of 
Greek  proxy  adoptions  at  the  request  of  the  l).  S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  for  the  Greek  Government. 

INDEPENDENT  ADOPTIONS.  Irregular  placement  prac- 
tices and  the  activities  of  intermediaries  in  independent  adop- 
tions were  the  subject  of  intensive  study  during  the  major  part 
of  the  1959-60  fiscal  year.  The  problems  connected  with  black 
and  gray  markets  in  adoptions  were  given  special  attention  by 
the  Social  Welfare  Board.  The  department  arranged  through  the 
Child  Welfare  League  for  a detailed  study  by  a recognized  ex- 
pert in  this  field. 

The  study  revealed  a widespread  network  of  individuals  en- 
gaged in  securing  children  for  adoption  both  within  California 
and  on  a widespread  interstate  basis. 

The  Bureau  of  Adoptions  held  a two-day  workshop  with  super- 
visors and  administrators  engaged  in  making  independent  adoption 
studies.  During  the  year,  area  offices  of  the  department  and 
fourteen  county  adoption  agencies  were  responsible  for  studies 
and  reports  to  the  court  on  independent  petitions  filed.  These 
increased  by  335  or  approximately  7.4  percent  over  the  previous 
year. 

CITIZEN  INTEREST-  A special  study,  supported  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Services,  is  being  carried  on  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
with  groups  of  adoptive  parents  and  young  adults  who  were 
adopted.  The  principal  issue  concerns  when  and  how  adoptive 
parents  tell  a child  about  his  adoption  and  how  this  affects 
the  child.  Other  citizen  groups  such  as  the  California  Citizens 
Adoption  Committee,  Inc.  , the  adoption  committees  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Welfare  Council  and  committees  in  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  counties  are  giving  attention  to  a variety  of  adoptive 
problems. 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 
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CHILDREN  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADOPTIVE  STUDY  ft 
INDEPENDENT  PETITIONS  RECEIVED 
quarterly  averages 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

CHILDREN  PLACED  FOR  ADOPTION  BY  LICENSED 
AGENCIES  a INDEPENDENT  PETITIONS  RECEIVED 


developments  in  the  law 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  Appellate  Courts 
of  this  State  rendered  several  decisions  atfecting  programs  and 
policies  within  the  sphere  of  responsibility  of  this  department. 

1.  Categorical  Aid  Programs 

In  a highly  significant  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  California  approved  an  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Age  Security  Law  under  which  people  are  not  considered 
needy  when  they  have  means  or  resources  of  their  own  from 
which  they  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  for  their 
daily  living  expenses. 

The  particular  case  of  Pearson  v.  Social  Welfare  Board, 
5 Cal.  Rptr.  553,  54  A.C.  177  dealt  with  persons  who  owned 
a valuable  piece  of  desert  land  which  was  not  occupied  by 
them  as  a home  and  which  could  not  be  made  useful  by  farm- 
ing or  leasing  it.  The  net  assessed  value  of  the  land  was 
under  $5,000,  but  its  market  value  was  quite  high.  The 
case  affirmed  the  policy  of  the  law  that  assets  of  this 
kind  must  contribute  to  the  living  expenses  of  the  owner 
and  must  be  sold  if  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
be  utilized. 

Beyond  its  immediate  holding,  the  decision  plainly  states 
that  the  categorical  aid  programs  are  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  state  and  federal  governments;  that  the  courts  of 
this  state  will  take  judicial  notice  of  the  official  acts 
of  both  these  governments,  including  correspondence  ex- 
changed between  them;  that  the  intent  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature has  been  to  maintain  conformity  of  the  California 
laws  with  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  rulings  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams is  to  help  needy  persons  and  not  to  allow  recipients 
to  build  up  estates  while  receiving  aid. 

A number  of  earlier  decisions  holding  that  "utilization” 
could  not  be  interpreted  to  include  a requirement  of  sale 
were  expressly  disapproved  and  overruled. 

2.  Adoptions 

a.  In  the  case  of  Adoption  of  Barnett,  6 Cal.  Rptr.  652, 
54  A.C.  385,  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  held  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code  dealing  with  adoptions 
should  be  liberally  construed  to  serve  the  best  in- 
terests and  the  welfare  of  the  children  involved. 

This  case  marks  a departure  from  the  long-standing  rule 
that  the  adoption  process  is  created  by  statute  and 
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that,  therefore  all  the  requirements  of  the  statutes 
creating  the  procedure  must  be  strictly  followed, 

b.  The  case  of  In  Re  Bisenius,  173  Cal.  App.  2d  518  343  p 

2d  319,  the  District  Court  of  Appeal  dealt  with’ another 
problem  that  frequently  arises  in  adoption  cases:  In  a 
proceeding  before  the  juvenile  court  to  free  the' child 
from  parental  control  under  Section  701(a)  of  the  Wel- 
fare and  Institutions  Code,  the  only  question  is  whether 
or  not  the  parent  has  abandoned  the  child.  This  pro- 
ceeding is  not  designed  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
child  would  be  better  off  with  its  natural  parent  or  in 
a foster  or  an  adoptive  home. 

3.  Life  Care 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  ruled  in  Gold  v.  Salem 
Lutheran  Home,  1 Cal.  Rptr.  343,  53  A.  C.  290,  that  the  es- 
tate of  an  elderly  man  could  not  recover  from  a home  for 
the  aged,  duly  licensed  and  certificated  to  care  for  him 
for  life,  a payment  made  by  him  in  return  for  a life  care 
contract  even  though  the  prospective  guest  died  before 
performance  of  the  contract  actually  began. 


MERIT  SYSTEM 

Every  state  and  county  employee  engaged  in  public  assistance 
or  child  welfare  services  for  which  federal  funds  are  provided 
is  required  by  law  to  be  under  an  employment  merit  system.  In 
California  there  are  three  merit  systems.  Employees  in  14  county 
welfare  departments  are  under  an  independent  countywide  civil 
service  plan  in  each  county.  Employees  in  44  county  welfare  de- 
partments are  under  a county  merit  system  directly  administered 
by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  State  Social 
Welfare  Board.  The  board  appoints  county  representatives  to  a 
Merit  System  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  in  reviewing  policies 
and  procedures.  Finally,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  em- 
ployees are  under  the  State  Civil  Service  System.  As  of  June  30, 
1960,  the  total  staff  in  58  county  welfare  departments  was 
8,767.  The  number  of  employees  in  the  civil  service  counties 
amounted  to  7,007  (80%),  and  the  1,760  employed  under  the  county 
merit  system  accounted  for  20  percent  of  all  county  welfare 
staff.  The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  had  636  employees 
as  of  June  30,  1960. 
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State  of  California 

j.  M.  WEDEMEYER 

Director,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 

EUNICE  B.  EVANS 
Ch  ief  Deputy  Di rector 


Jane  Hicks Staff  Assistant  to  the  Director 

Herb  Fowler Public  Information  Officer 

Rudolf  H.  Michaels Administrative  Advisor 

Thomas  T.  Jordan  Chief  Referee 

C.  A.  Herbage Deputy  Director,  Community  Welfare  Services 

Ralph  Goff Area  Deputy,  Los  Angeles  Area 

Jane  McKaskle Area  Deputy,  San  Francisco  Area 

Harry  White Area  Deputy,  Sacramento  Area 

Marion  Chopson Chief,  Bureau  of  Administrative  Review 

Harold  E,  Simmons Deputy  Director,  Program  Development 

Lucile  Kennedy Chief,  Division  of  Child  Welfare 

Katherine  Kuplan  Chief,  Bureau  of  Adoptions 

Helen  Clauson Chief,  Bureau  of  Boarding  Homes 

and  Institutions 

Elizabeth  Rhoads Chief,  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  Services 

Grace  E.  Nichols Child  Welfare  Consultant 

Elizabeth  MacLatchie Chief,  Division  of  Social  Security 

Arthur  W.  Potts Chief,  Bureau  of  Aid  to  Needy  Children 

Thomas  Pyott Chief,  Bureau  of  Old  Age  Security 

Leon  Lefson  Chief,  Bureau  of  Aid  to  Needy  Disabled 

Mel  Spear Employment  Consultant 

Perry  Sundquist Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind 

Carel  E.  H.  Mulder Chief,  Division  of  Medical  Care 

John  D.  Keye,  M.  D Medical  Director 

Sanford  N.  Kauffman,  D.  D.S Dental  Consultant 

John  Hoerl  Pharmaceutical  Consultant 
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E.  E.  Silveira 


Deputy  Director,  Administration 


B.  R.  Becker Chief,  Bureau  of  Training 

Dale  W.  Lapham  Chief,  Bureau  of  Management  Analysis 

A.  R.  Albouze Chief,  Bureau  of  Personnel 

Verne  Gleason Chief,  Manual  Section 

Henry  Stefani Fiscal  Officer 

A.  C.  Ricksecker Chief,  Bureau  of  Fiscal  Services 

Kenneth  Cash Chief,  Bureau  of  Field  Audits 

V.  Schaeffer Chief,  Bureau  of  Administrative  Accounting 

Grace  Scroggin  Chief,  Bureau  of  Office  Services 

Wilbur  L.  Parker  Chief,  Research  and  Statistics 

p E Keller Chief,  Bureau  of  Research 

William  F.  Hirtz Chief,  Bureau  of  Statistical  Reports 


THE  DIRECTOR 


J.  M.  (Jack)  Wedemeyer  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  by 
Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown  on 
March  9,  1959. 

Mr.  Wedemeyer  took  his  un- 
dergraduate study  at  Grinnell 
College  in  Iowa,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming,  and  gradu- 
ate work  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

In  1934  he  was  Director  of 
the  emergency  relief  program  in 
Platte  County,  Wyoming,  and  in 
1935  became  that  county’ s Wel- 
fare Director.  From  1936-39  he  was  a field  representative  in 
the  Wyoming  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  in  1939-40  was 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

From  1940-51  he  served  in  various  social  welfare  posts  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  finally  becoming  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Washington  State  Department  of  Social  Security.  From  1951- 
54  he  was  Area  Director  of  the  California  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare;  from  1954-57,  Resident  Director,  Community  Re- 
search Associates  in  San  Mateo.  He  was  Director  of  Santa  Clara 
County  Department  of  Social  Welfare  from  1957  to  March  1959. 


CHIEF  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 


Mrs.  Eunice  B.  Evans  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Deputy  Director 
of  the  department  on  February  1, 
1960. 

Mrs.  Evans  received  her  A.  B. 
and  M.S.W.  degrees  from  the 
University  of  California.  From 
1937-39  she  was  with  the  State 
Relief  Administration  in  San 
Francisco  and  from  1940-42  with 
Neighborhood  House,  a family 
service  agency  in  Santa  Barbara. 
She  was  Director  of  the  USO 
Travelers  Service,  1942-46;  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Travelers 


Aid  Society  in  San  Jose,  1946-48;  with  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion  in  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles,  1950-54;  and  Director,  Medical 
u°CiaJ  Service-  Olive  View  Hospital,  Los  Angeles,  1954-60. 
_rs.  Evans  is  also  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Social  Work 

StandaHs8’  Department  of  Professional  and  Vocational 
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DR.  JACOBUS  tenBROEK 

Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  Berke- 
ley, Chairman  of  the  board  since 
January  1960  and  a member  since 
May  4,  1950,  is  a professor  at 
the  University  of  California 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Speech. 

Dr.  tenBroek  was  the  titular 
and  actual  administrative  head 
of  a statewide  campaign  which 
succeeded  in  amending  the  State 
Constitution  at  the  election  in 
November  1949. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  in  1940  and  has  been  reelected  as  its  president  every 
two  years  since  then.  In  addition,  he  is  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Brotherhood  of  the  Blind;  President  of  Opportunities  for 
the  Blind;  member  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped;  and  other  groups. 

MRS.  GEORGE  H.  BOWMAN 

tMrs.  George  H.  Bowman,  San 

Francisco,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
board  since  January  1960  and  a 
member  since  April  15,  1958,  is 
a board  member  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Senior  Center  and  of  the 
San  Francisco  Homemaker  Ser- 
vice; Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Senior  Recreation  of  the 
Group  Work  and  Recreation  Coun- 
cil; a board  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Volunteer  Bureau;  and 
a former  member  of  the  Gover- 
nor’ s Advisory  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth. 

She  is  a past  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Second  District 
California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  a former  board 
member  of  the  California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  a 
past  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Girl  Scout  Counci  , an 
past  chairman  of  the  Group  Work  and  Recreation  Counci  o e 
United  Community  Fund  of  San  Francisco. 
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JEROME  N.  SAMPSON 

Jerome  N.  Sampson,  Beverly 
Hills,  was  appointed  to  the 
board  on  January  26,  1960. 

Mr.  Sampson,  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  major- 
ing in  Social  Welfare,  is  a 
board  member  of  the  Welfare 
Planning  Council  of  Los  Angeles. 
From  1933-38  he  was  with  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago; 
from  1938-54,  in  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Division  of  the  Illinois 
Social  Wei  fare  Department.  Also, 
he  was  Director  of  Sommers 
Children’ s Bureau  of  St.  Louis, 
1940-42;  Secretary  of  the  Child  and  Family  Division  of  the  So- 
cial Welfare  Planning  Council  of  St.  Louis,  1942-44;  Director 
of  the  Hawthorne  Cedars  Knolls  School  for  Delinquent  Children 
in  New  York,  1944-46;  and  Director  of  the  Jewish  Family  and 
Children’s  Bureau  of  Baltimore,  1946-49. 


PERCY  H.  STEELE,  JR. 


Percy  H.  Steele.  Jr.,  San 
Diego,  was  appointed  to  the 
board  on  February  2,  1960. 

Mr.  Steele  is  a graduate  of 
North  Carolina  State  College 
and  holds  a master’ s degree  in 
Social  Work  from  the  Atlanta 
University  of  Social  Work.  He 
has  been  Executive  Director  of 
the  San  Diego  Urban  League  since 
1953.  He  was  Community  Organi- 
zation Secretary  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Urban  League, 

1945-46;  Program  Director  of 
Neighborhood  House,  Morristown, 

nfWcferrff’  Im6"48:  Part’time  sociology  instructor  at  Col  leg* 

ZLf Prol  ?obefth  fC°Jren^  ,in  New  Jersey-  1951-53.  He  is  Regiona 
Chaf™  °<L  * California  Social  Workers  Organization, 

:ind hf  0131  Fk  Commission  of  the  City  of  San  Dieg< 
and  a member  of  numerous  other  social  work  organizations. 
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NORMAN  J.  HARTZER 


Norman  J.  Hartzer,  Los  Ange- 
les, a member  of  the  board  since 
March  22,  1954,  is  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau  of  Los 
Angeles;  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  Welfare  Federation, 
Los  Angeles;  formerly  a member 
of  the  Little  Hoover  Commission, 
Los  Angeles,  1951-54;  and  other 
organizations. 


MRS.  JACKSON  W.  CHANCE 

Mrs.  Jackson  W.  Chance,  San 
Francisco,  a member  of  the  board 
since  September  18,  1952,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  board  from  Feb- 
ruary 1955  to  January  1960.  Was 
for  a number  of  years  the  offi- 
cial observer  for  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  at  the  meetings  of 
the  board. 

Mrs.  Chance,  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Rosenburg  Foun- 
dation, was  a member  of  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Public  Assistance  in  Los  Ange- 
les County;  past  President  of 
the  Pasadena  League  of  Women  Voters;  past  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  the  California  League  where  she  served  for  several 
years  as  Chairman  of  the  Social  Welfare  Department  in  the  League 
and  later  as  Chairman  of  the  International  Relations  Department; 
member  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Family  Service  Association 
of  America;  member  of  Family  Service  Society  of  Los  Angeles; 
member  of  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  Community  Chest;  mem- 
ber of  Board  of  the  Women’ s Hospital  of  Pasadena;  member  of 
Family  Service  Society  of  Pasadena,  the  Westridge  School  for 
Girls,  the  Pasadena  Area  Chapter  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  United  Nations  and  other  groups. 
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WENDEL  J.  KISER 


Wendel  J.  Kiser,  Modesto,  a 
member  of  the  board  since 
May  25,  1959,  is  a member  of 
the  Modesto  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Stanislaus  Sportsman’s  Club, 
Eagles,  and  Knights  of  Columbus. 
Mr.  Kiser  is  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  Local  386,  Team- 
ster' s Union,  and  is  also  the 
Recording  Secretary  for  the 
Joint  Council  of  Teamsters 
No.  38. 


